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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 218.) 
Pashalic of Syria, City of Beirout, June 8, 1853. 

Sidon is situated on a promontory running into 
the sea, in a south-west direction. It is enclosed 
by a wall on the land side. It was interesting to 
look upon this old town,—almost as ancient as the 
foundations of the world. The eye took in at a 
angle glance the circuitous and beautiful harbour, 
which was once all that could be desired, but has 
been much injured from various causes. The rich 
eavirons of the city are occupied by numerous gar- 
dens, filled and blooming with the various fruit- 
trees and flowers which are common in this region. 
Ithas some remains of the skill and labour of 
other ages. Our attention was attracted in the 
distance to an old square tower,—forming a pic- 
taresque object on the southern end of the promon- 
tory. At what time and by whom it was first built, 
is not certainly known. As we spent but a little 
time in the city, I will not attempt to speak more 
particularly of this or of other objects which claimed 
aslight notice. All I can say is, that we came, 
saw, and left it;—without time to make minute 
inquiries, and yet with time enough to receive the 
general outlines of its image upon the mind and 
heart. It has its convenient residences,—some of 
them built of stone and beautiful,—its flourishing 
gardens, its mechanic occupations and arts ;—and 
though it is no longer the possessor of its ancient 
wealth and commerce, it is comparatively flourish- 
ing. Such was the impression left upon my mind, 
mone of those rapid judgments which a person 
sometimes forms when merely passing through a 
place. It seemed to me, that there are some dis- 
tinct evidences of that recovery of wealth and 
strength which characterize Alexandria and Jaffa. 
At Sidon is an American sub-consulate; and the 
Americans have a missionary establishment there ; 
—a branch, I suppose, of the important mission, 
which has its central operations at Beirout. 
_ Sidon, as well as Tyre, is repeatedly mentioned 
it the Bible. It is first mentioned in Genesis, In 
the book of Joshua it is called “ great Sidon.” 

ferences are made to it also in the books of Kings 
and Chronicles, and in Ezra, Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
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than two days. The route to Damascus leads in a 
north-east direction over Mount Lebanon; and 
then passing through the intervening valley of the 
Leontes, crosses the more distant heights of Anti- 
Lebanon. The business intercourse of Sidon with 
Damascus, the most of which is now transferred to 
Beirout, increased its commerce. Its harbour was 
once covered with sails. The vessel in which the 
apostle Paul sailed from Palestine for Italy, touch- 
ed at Sidon. The Saviour himself visited this re- 
gion. He had been teaching in the region of 
Gennessareth, which is not far distant; and it is 
added by the Evangelist, ‘Then Jesus departed 
thence, into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon.” It 
was here that he performed the miracle upon the 
daughter of the Syro-Phenician woman, 

We encamped the night of this day, June 2d, a 
few miles beyond Sidon. About the middle of the 
next day, we reached Beirout, the ancient Berytus. 
Before reaching the city, and at a few miles’ dis- 
tance, we passed the river called the Nabr-El- 
Tamour,—the same with the ancient Tamyras. 
The stream is rapid; and when swollen by rains 
and melted snows, must be difficult to pass. We 
noticed a little above where we crossed it, the re- 
mains of a stone bridge which had been swept 
away. Like the Leontes, its banks were lined with 
oleanders. The near approach to Beirout was 
through a long grove of pines, succeeded by cul- 
tivated gardens. Numberless mulberry trees lined 
our path. 

At Beirout I felt quite at home. The hotels at 
which I stayed, had every convenience. The pre- 
sence of the excellent American consul, who had 
apartments in the same hotel, gave a sort of reality 
to the idea of national protection. At a little dis- 
tance, the American flag floated over the consulate. 
The strong arm of a great though distant nation- 
ality, which is rapidly extending itself to every land 
and sea, placed itself around me. * . . 

My health did not allow me to go into the moun- 
tains while at Beirout. I could only gaze upon 
them, as they arose in majesty around the city. 
The great range of Lebanon, with its irregular and 
rocky surface, comes down upon the sea,—on the 
north side of the harbour ;—Lebanon, renowned of 
old, which has its interest for the geologist and 
naturalist, and which, by its rude grandeur, is the 
delight of poetry. Unchanging in its position and 
features, it is also a living and eloquent protest 
against Scriptural infidelity. Although the moun- 
tain has a desolate appearance, the small patches 
of earth in its ravines and valleys, watered by the 
rills and brooks that find their way among the 
rocks, are everywhere cultivated. Scattered among 
the mountains are many small villages; and the 
general appearance of wild and rocky barrenness 
is relieved at times by clusters of mulberries, and 
of fig and olive trees. 

The mountains of Lebanon consist of two great 
ranges, running nearly north and south, extending 


It is repeatedly mentioned in Homer. In the|the distance of hundred miles from the neigh- 
earliest times Sidon was one of the great centres of|bourhood of Tyre on the south, to the bay of|scenes which I was about toleave. I recalled my 


knowledge and the arts. Before the injuries to its 
once convenient and beautiful harbour, it was the 
sea-port to the great inland city of Damascus, from 


Tripoli on the north ;—parallel with the Mediter- 
ranean and parallel with each other ;—with the 
valley of Coele-Syria and the Leontes between 


ing the Mediterranean, is called Lebanon. The 
eastern range, including within its limits the snowy 
peak of the Great Hermon, which is said to be ten 
thousand feet in height, and overlooking a consid- 
erable portion of Palestine, is called Anti-Lebanon. 
The rock of these mountains is a whitish limestone ; 
and it is either the white appearance arising from 
this cause, or from the snows which gather upon 
the high peaks, which has given them their name. 
Lebanon is a word of Hebrew origin, and means 
the White Mountain. 

These mountains, which have now in a great de- 
gree a naked and barren appearance, were once 
covered with forests. Frequent references are made 
in the Scriptures to the fountains, forests and snows 
of Lebanon. In these celebrated mountains were 
found the masts for the Sidonian and Tyrian 
navies. Here were the cedars, which were wrought 
into the temple of Solomon. In a distant and se- 
cluded part of the mountains, a few cedars yet re- 
main. ‘The memorial of past ages, they still spread 
their aged arms upon the winds. ‘Travellers of 
great enthusiasm, who have the requisite time, 
make it a point to climb over the rugged rocks and 
visit them; though they are few in number, and 
are marred and changed by time. 

The inhabitants of the region of Lebanon are 
objects of much interest. In these mountains, 
which I here look upon for the first and last time, 
as they thus overhang the city of Beirout and the 
great sea which washes their base, is the home of 
the Druses. In these heights of Lebanon, like the 
Savoyards and the Waldenses in the fastnesses of 
the Alps, dwell also the remains of a christian 
people, called the Maronites. The Maronites accept 
the Bible as the source of their religious ideas, and 
are properly called christians. The Druses are a 
peculiar people ;—adopting christian ideas and 
thoughts in part, but mingling and debasing them 
with a semi-paganism. In the heights of Lebanon 
are christian missionaries from America, labouring 
diligently and successfully, and carrying back the 
blessings of christianity to the lands from whence 
it came, 

I stop my pen here, so far as the objects around 
me are concerned, in order that I may indulge in 
a few thoughts which naturally arise. It is from 
this place that I begin my return home. [I hear 
the ocean’s sound. I look out upon its vast waves, 
—so vast that they bind together distant continents, 
—and my heart sighs once more for my native 
land. It is an hour of thought and solitary medi- 
tation. Every man has his history. I have mine. 
My feet are walking under the mighty shadow of 
Lebanon. My heart reposes in the mountains of 
America. It is a season of deep and joyful anti- 
cipation. It is a season also of gratitude. God 
has permitted me to see what I had desired; but 
which I had hardly hoped to see. I shut my eyes 
to the future, that I may indulge a moment in me- 
mory, and fill my heart with thankfulness. 

Once more I went back in memory to the sacred 


wanderings in the various parts of Palestine. I 
thought again, as one thinks of an absent friend, of 
the sea of Galilee, of the Jordan, and the Mount 


which it is distant by a journey of a little more|them. The western range, fronting and overlock-|of Olives. I called to mind the beautiful and 
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varied scenery of Bethlehem, the valleys of Hebron, 
the hills of Nazareth, and the mountains “ round 
about Jerusalem.” I repeated, both in memory 
and in the deep consciousness of inward experience, 
those seasons of sweet and heavenly communion, 
where I may be said to have walked and conversed 
with him who bears the title of the ‘ Son of Man,” 
on those hills and mountains which were now 
fading from my view. But the humble and be- 
lieving christian will understand what I mean when 
I say, that I did not leave him behind. I found 
him there; but he does not and cannot cease to be 
present with the heart that receives him as the 
“Truth and the Life.” In the deep conviction of 
his faithfulness I claimed and possessed, in thoughts 
and feelings which struggled for utterance, the 
consolatious of his presence. 


Oh, Saviour! Thus I leave the land 

Which thou hast loved and looked upon ; 
No more upon the hills to stand, 

Where thou hast stood in ages gone. 
And yet the breeze, the sail that fills, 

ls whispering to my pensive mind, 
That, thus in leaving Judah’s bills, 

1 do not leave her King behind. 


The faithful soul shall know it true, 


That every land and clime is thine ; 


That He, who tred in Hermon’s dew, 
Finds everywhere his Palestine. 
I go ;—but cannot go from Thee. 
J tread once more the ocean’s tide ; 
But He, who walked on Judah’s sea, 
Will not be absent from my side. 
(To be continued.) 
cntshellininiaentare 
For “The Friend.” 

The following letter addressed by Mary Capper 
to one of her young friends, seemed so applicable 
to all at the present day, and particularly so to} 
those, who, being awakened to see the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin, are in danger of falling into the| 
snare of the enemy, who would drive them on be- 
fore their guide, and induce them to think that 
they must be actively engaged in controversy, when 
the blessed Master might be addressing to them 
the language, “ Be still and know that 1 am God,” 
and “in confidence and quietness shall be thy 
strength,” that I thought 1 would copy it for inser- 
tion in “The Friend,” should the editor think fit. 

EK. 8. 
“ Fifth month 9th, 1835, 
“To E.S. 

“ My oft remembered young friend and fellow- 
probationer, in a land of pits and snares! I wish 
to give thee a prompt assurance, that I have read 
thy last communication with very tender feeling 
and interest. If my experience can avail anything 
for thy help and encouragement, I would say, fret| 
not thyself at the present strife of words! It is 
nothing new. Controversies and strange voices 
have existed ever since the fall of man; disobe- 





dience having marred the divine image. Enduring} 


mercy, in tender compassion, made a new covenant, 
in order to redeem mankind, according to the 
Scriptures, which testify that the Son of God was 
manifested in the flesh—a body prepared of the 
Father; this he laid down as a sacrifice for the 
sins of the world; suffering the Just for the unjust, 
that He might bring us to God. And in His spi- 
ritual appearance, He is known to the simple obe- 
dient believer, who will not follow the voice of the 
stranger; for the voice of the stranger he knows 
not. As sheep then of the good Shepherd’s fold, 
may we, my beloved young friend, press into this 
safe enclosure, and quietly leave all controversy to 
those whose food it is. Cultivate inward stillness, 


partaken of the first resurrection, over such the | perturbation. 


teacher of his people. 





that thou mayst be favoured to know the secret 
teaching of the Iloly Spirit. Meddle not with 


argument. What comes to thy ear, unsought, bear|no oil but for themselves, and they could but poing 
patiently; guard against excitement; wrestle in |the foolish to where it was to be obtained. §, ¢ 
prayer both for thyself and others, for strength, if} Castor, C. W., Third mo. 10th, 1858, 
in the right, still in the right to stay; if not, that 
heavenly wisdom may teach the better way. 

“ Mary Capper.” 


——-e—__ 


Black Soldier Ants and White Ants, 
Walking down to the forest, I observed man 
regiments of black soldier-ants returning from their 
marauding expeditions. These I have often no. 
|ticed before in different parts of the country; and 
as we had even at Kolobeng an opportunity of 
observing their habits, I may give a short account 


senile 
For “ The Friend.” 
Extracted from the Life of W. Dewsbury. 

“Tn that day and hour of temptation, I witness- 
ed those Scriptures fulfilled in me of Paul’s condi- 
tion, wherein he complained as I then did. I found | of them here. They are black, with a slight tinge 
a law in my members’ warring against the law of| of gray, about half an inch in length, and on e 
my mind, that when I would do good, evil was|line of march appear three or four abreast; when 
present with me; the sense of which caused me to/| disturbed, they utter a distinct hissing or chirpin 
ery, ‘Oh, wretched man that I am, who shall de-|sound. They follow a few leaders w ho never oak 
liver me from the body of this death” And as I anything, and they seem to be guided bya sbeat 
was crying to the Lord, to free me from the burden jleft on the path by the leaders; for, happenin 
I groaned under, the word of the Lord came to me,|once to throw the water from my basin behind 
saying, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee, I will de-|bush, where I was dressing, it lighted on the path 
liver thee.’ And by the power of this word, I was|\by which a regiment had passed before I began 
armed with patience to wait in his counsel; groan-|my toilette ; and when they returned, they were 
ing under the body of sin, in the day and hour of totally at a loss to find their way home, though 
temptation, until it pleased the Lord to manifest|they ‘continued searching for it nearly half an 
his power to free me, which was in the year 1651.”|hour. It was found only by one making a long 
(Oh! that none in our day were deluded by the circuit round the wetted spot. The scent may 
enemy to conceit, or believe themselves as made| have indicated also the propriety of their going in 
free by Christ whilst the servants of sin.) “Thus,| one direction only. If a handful of earth is thrown 
through the righteous Jaw of the spirit of life in}on the path at the middle of the regiment, either 
Christ Jesus,” ‘1 was and am made free from the|on its way home or abroad, those behind it are 
body of sin and death; and through these great tri-|completely at a loss as to their further progress, 
bulations, my garments are wa:hed and made white | Whatever it may be that guides them, they seem 
in the blood of the Lamb, who hath led me through| only to know that they are not to return, for they 
the gates of the city into the New Jerusalem, where |come up to the handful of earth, but will not cross 
nothing enters that works abomination, or makes|it, though not a quarter of an inch high. They 
a lie, but that which is written in the Lamb’s book | wheel round and regain their path again, but never 


\of life, where my soul now feeds upon the tree|think of retreating to the nest, or to the place 


of life, which I had so long hungered and thirsted 


¢ | where they have been stealing. 
after, that stands in the paradise of God. 


After a quarter of 


Here|an hour's confusion and hissing, one may make a 
| there is no more curse nor night; but the Lord | circuit of a foot round the earth, and soon all fol- 


God and the Lamb are my light and life forever|low in that roundabout way. When on their way 
and ever! and witness that I am regenerated|to attack the abode of the white ants, the latter 
and born again of the immortal seed, and have|may be observed rushing about in a state of great 
The black leaders, distinguished 


second death, hath no power. ‘And this I de-|from the rest by their greater size, especially in the 


clare to all the inhabitants of England, and to all! region of the sting, then seize the white ants one by 


that dwell upon the earth, ¢hat God alone is the) oue, and inflict a sting, which seems to inject a 
He hath given to every one| portion of fluid similar in effect to chloroform, as 
a measure of grace, which is the light that comes|it renders them insensible, but not dead, and only 
from Christ. It checks and reproves for sin, in|able to move one or two front legs. As the leaders 
the secret of the heart and conscience. All who wait |toss them on one side, the rank and file seize them 
in that light, which comes from Christ, (which is}and carry them off. 

the free grace of God,) for the power of Jesus} One morning I saw a party go forth on what 
Christ to destroy sin and to guide them in obe-|has been supposed to be a slave-hunting expedition. 





g|dience to the light, shall come to know the only|They came to a stick, which, being enclosed in a 


true God, and Father of light in Christ Jesus, who|white-ant gallery, I knew, contained numbers of 
is the way to him. And this I witness to all the|this insect; but I was surprised to see the black 
sous of men, that the knowledge of eternal life I\soldiers passing without touching it. I lifted up 
came not to by the letter of the Scripture, nor bythe stick, and broke a portion of the gallery, and 
hearing men speak of the name of God. J came \then laid it across the path in the middle of the 
to the true knowledge of the Scriptures, and by the | black regiment. The white ants, when uncovered, 
eternal rest which they testify of in Christ, by the|scampered about with great celerity, hiding them- 
inspiration of the Spirit of Jesus, the Lion of the|\selves under the leaves, but attracted little atten- 
tribe of Judah, who ulone is found worthy to open|tion from the black marauders till one of the lead- 
the seals of the book.” ers caught them, and applying his sting, laid them 

These are great and glorious truths which it|in an instant on one side in a state of coma; the 
ought to be our desire to maintain and to publish | others then promptly seized them and rushed off. 
abroad in this our day, and in order thereunto my | On first observing these marauding insects at Kolo- 
desires for all, are, that an individual inquiry may | beng, I had the idea, imbibed from a work of no 
be entered upon, Have we been brought within the|less authority than Brougham’s Paley, that they 
true spiritual fold, as this distinguished Friend was? |seized the white ants in order to make them slaves; 
Can we truly say that we are dead unto the world,|but having rescued a number of captives, I placed 
and alive unto God? Is the old man daily eruci-|them aside, and found that they never recovered 
fied with the carnal affections and lusts? Errors|from the state of insensibility into which they had 
in doctrine and discipline are the consequences of been thrown by the Jeaders. I supposed then that 
not being under Divine influence, for the tree must|the insensibility had been caused by the soldiers 
be good for its fruit to be so; the wise virgins had holding the necks of the white ants too tightly with 
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THE FRIEND. 





their entihten, as that is the way they seize them ; 
but even the pupa which I took from the soldier- 
ants, though placed in a favourable temperature, 
never became developed. In addition to this, if 
any one examines the orifice by which the black 
ant enters his barracks, he will always find a little 
heap of hard heads and legs of white ants, show- 
ing that these black ruffians are a grade lower than 
slave-stealers, being actually cannibals. Else- 
where I have seen a body of “them remoy ing their 
eggs from a place, in which they were likely to be 
flooded by the rains; I calculated their numbers 
to be 1260; they carried their eggs to a certain 
distance, then laid them down, when others took 
them and earried them farther on, Every ant in 
the colony seemed to be employed in this laborious 
occupation, yet there was not a white slave-ant 
among them. One cold morning I observed a 
band “of another species of black ant returning 
each with a captive; there could be no doubt of 
their cannibal propensities, for the “ brutal sol- 
diery” had already deprived the white ants of 
their legs. ‘The fluid in the stings of this species 
is of an intensely acid taste. 

I had often noticed the stupefaction produced by|s 
the injection of a fluid from the sting of certain 
insects before. It is particularly observable in a 
hymenopte rous insect called the “plasterer,” which 
in his habits resembles somewhat the mason-bee. 
Itis about an inch and a quarter in length, jet 
black in colour, and may be observed coming into 
houses, carrying in its fore-legs a pillet of soft 
plaster about the size of a pea. “When it has fixed 
upon a convenient spot for its dwelling, it forms a 
cell about the same length as its body, plastering 
the walls so as to be quite thin and smooth inside. 
When this is finished, all except a round hole, it 


brings seven or eight caterpillars or spiders, each 
of which is rendered insensible, but not killed, by 


the fluid from its sting. These it deposits in the 
cell, and then one of its own larvae, which, as it 
grows, finds food quite fresh. The insects are in 
a state of coma, but the presence of vitality pre- 
vents putridity, or that drying up which would 
otherwise take place in this climate. By the time 
the young insect is full grown, and its wings com- 
pletely developed, the food is done. It then 
pierces the wall of its ecll at the former door, or 
place last filled up by its parent, flies off, and be- 
gins life for itself. ‘The plasterer is a most useful 
insect, as it acts as a check on the inordinate in- 
crease of caterpillars and spiders. It may often 
be seen with a caterpillar or even a cricket much 
larger than itself, but they lie perfectly still after 
the injection of chloroform, and the plasterer plac- 
ing a row of legs on each side of the body, uses 
both legs and wings in trailing the victim along. 
The flud in each ease is, I suppose, designed to 
cause insensibility, aud likewise act as an antisep- 
tic, the death of the victims being without pain. 
Without these black soldier-ants the country 
would be overrun by the white ants; they are so 
extremely prolific, and nothing can exceed the en- 
ergy with which they work. They perform a most 
important part in the economy of nature by bury- 
lng vegetable matter as quickly beneath the soil as 
the ferocious red ant does dead animal substances. 
The white ant kee ps generally out of sight, and 
works under galleries constructed by night to 
Screen them from the observation of birds. At 
Some given signal, however, I never could ascer- 
tain what, they rush out by hundreds, and the 
sound of their mandibles cutting grass into lengths 
may be heard like a gentle wind murmuring through 
the leaves of the trees. They drag these | picces ‘to 
the doors of their abodes, and after some hour's 
toil leave off work, and many of the bits of grass 


may be seen collected ‘sited the orifice. 
continue out of sight for perhaps a month, but 
they are never idle. On one occasion, a good 


spot which was quite smooth and destitute of 
plants. The ants at once sounded the call to a 
good supply of grass. I heard them incessantly 


nibbling and carrying away all that night; and |cerity and truth. 
they continued all’ next day (Sunday,) and all! 


that night too, with unabated energy. They had 
thus been thirty- -six hours at it, and seemed as 
fresh as ever. In some situations, if we remained 
a day, they devoured the grass beneath my mat, 
and would have eaten that too, had we not laid 
down more grass. At some of their operations 
they beat time in a curious manner. Hundreds of 
them are engaged in building a large tube, and 
they wish to beat it smooth. At a signal, they all 
give three or four energetic beats on the plaster in 
unison. It produces a sound like the dropping of 
rain off a bush when touched. These insects are 
the chief agents employed in forming a fertile soil. 
But for their labours, the tropical forests, bad as 
they now are with fallen trees, would be a thou- 
sand times worse. ‘They would be impassable on 
account of the heaps of dead vegetation lying on 
the surface, and emitting worse effluvia than the 
comparatively small unburied collections do now. 
When one looks at the wonderful adaptations 
throughout creation, and the varied operations ear- 
ried on with such wisdom and skill, the idea of 
second causes looks clumsy. We are viewing the 
direct handiwork of Him who is the one and only 
Power in the universe; wonderful in counsel; in 
whom we all live, and move, and have our being.— 
Livingstone's Researches in Africa, 


“~o- = 
For “The Friend.” 
(Concluded from page 221.) 

Mount Ida, Jamaica, Third mo. 21st 
To this voice of the deceiver I gave ear. I suf- 
fered him to lead me captive at his will. I let 
myself loose to obey him in all his insinuations 
and suggestions. But oh! what stings, what ago- 
nies, what amazing apprehensions of vengeance 
was I at times possessed, perplexed and haunted 
with. Ilow were my days unacquainted with 
peace, and my nights with rest. How was I dis- 
tracted in my thoughts, and almost rendered in- 
capable of managing the affairs of the estate com- 
mitted to my charge. My mind was clouded with 
guilt, and under continual uneasiness ; and in this 
state, without hope, and like one without God in 
the world, or the least expectation of redemption, 
did I continue till about two years since, when it 
pleased the Lord to visit me with a painful and 
tedious indisposition. Soon after this I received 
an account of the death of my nearest and best 
friends, and my father one of the number. These 
afflictions both of body and mind brought me very 
low; and in this low state, when all comfort stood 
afar off, and every smiling hope forsook me; when 
death seemed to be making near approaches, and 
he that is mine enemy began to triumph over me; 
when the earth with her bars encompassed me 
about, and the weeds were wrapped as around my 
head, then did Christ my Redeemer appear, and 
by a ray of his gracious presence dispel my fears. 
Then did light break forth by command of that 
Omnipotent being who in the beginning said, “let 
there be light, and there was light.” Then was I 
brought to a sense of my condition, and made to 
mourn and lament, and look towards Him whom I 
had pierced and crucified as it were afresh, and 
put to open shame. ‘Then was I made sensible 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing unto them their trespasses ; 


, 1749. 





They |that the Lamb was slain; the atonement was 


made; the blood was sprinkled; and that not- 


|withstanding the destroying angel stood with the 
bundle of grass was laid down for my bed on a 


sword of Divine vengeance in his hand, yet I was 
passed over, and the day of visitation lengthened. 
May I ever keep in the most solemn manner this 
passover, even with the unleavened bread of sin- 
May I ever remember the bitter 
herbs, the wormwood and the gall, the day of af- 
fliction, the depths of misery and despair wherein 
I have been plunged; because in these days it is 
that I have seen wonders, and learned that the 
love of God in and through the Son of his love, 
is unfathomable, incomprehensible, unlimited, and 
that the wings of Divine mercy yet overshadow 
the Judgment-seat. That our Holy High Priest 
forever, not after the order of Aaron, but after the 
order of Melchisedee is indeed entered within the 
veil into the sanctuary, where he is not once a year 
only, but once for all, a never-ceasing, meritorious 
sacrifice. He is there interceding that in the midst 
of judgment God may remember mercy. That 
the rod may become medicinal, as a good man in 
his day observed ; like the rod of God in the hand 
of Aaron, which brought forth buds, blossoms and 
almonds—re ‘pentance, patience and resignation. 
Here it is 1 have also learned not to look upon 
afflictions abstractedly as they are in themselves, 
but to look to the end, and regard the purpose for 
which they were sent. Here I have been con- 
vinced of this truth; that it has been good for me 
that I have been afflicted ; and that these are the 
means the Almighty often makes use of in the 
course of His merciful Providence to bring the 
children of men home to himself. He often visits 
in the way of His judgments, causing them to fall 
on the heads of transgressors in order for their re- 
demption out of a sinful state 5 it being through 
judgments that poor captive sinners become the 
redeemed of the Lord. Afllictions rightly applied, 
often styled judgments, yield the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness, though I well know that for the 
time they are not joyous but grievous; and we are 
very ready to think that when His correcting hand 
is upon us, we are entirely forsaken by Him, and 
perhaps almost ready to question his goodness and 
omnipotence, and impatiently in the ‘anguish and 
bitterness of our souls to ery out, “ will the Lord 
be favourable no more? Hath he forgotten to be 
gracious? Hath He in His anger shut up His 
tender merey? Hath He brought me to perish in 
this wilderness state?” I must confess this has 
often been the language of my soul in the day 
wherein the heavens seemed to me to shower down 
darkness, and the water-floods ready to overwhelm 
me, in the day wherein I was tossed as upon a 
tempestuous ocean, and every moment expected 
when my poor tottering bark would be overset and 
swallowed up in the unfathomable depth of eter- 
nity, without the least prospect of gaining the dis- 
tant happy shore, or expectation of reconciliation 
with an offended Creator. Under these deep ex- 
ercises was he pleased to appear and give me hopes 
of salvation; though I confess at this time I was 
afraid to approach his presence, and under the 
same doubtful apprehensions concerning his appear- 
ance as his poor disciples once were upon a gloomy 
and tempestuous night. I was fearful it was my 
subtle enemy under one of his deceitful transfor- 
mations. I was tempted to imagine it was the 
spirit of error and delusion. But when he said, 
“itis I, be not afraid,” my heart revived, well 
knowing it to be the same Divine, still small voice 
which first invited me to follow him in the early 
visitations of his love to my soul when I first en- 
tered into convenant with him. 

Blessed be His holy name, and that for evermore, 
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of his power has been made bare on my account; 
he has rescued ne from the jaws of the devourer, 
and plucked me like a brand half-consumed from 
the fire. When my enemy began to magnify him- 
self, and the terrors of death made me afraid, to 
the Lord I cried as out of the belly of hell; I 
cried, and he was entreated. Then did the Mes- 
siah, the Saviour of the world, the Lamb that was 
slain, our holy advocate, intercede with the Father 
on my behalf. “ Lord spare him a little longer— 
let him alone another year—extend to him once 
more a renewed visitation of thy love.” Thus did 
the voice of mercy plead, and thus hath the Lord 
regarded my low estate, and had compassion on 
me. He said unto me, Live. His eye pitied me 
even in a polluted state, when, like the wretched 
infant the Prophet speaks of, 1 was cast out into 
the open field reeking in my blood. He was the 
good Samaritan, who, when he saw me wounded 
and half-dead, stript of all valuable perfections by 
the merciless robber and adversary of souls, and 
left naked and bound, kindly made up to me, 
bound up my wounds, poured in not only wine 
but oil also, when those who might have held forth 
a hand of help in imitation of their Lord and 
Master, seemed to disregard my deplorable con- 
dition. They rather were for cutting me off as an 
incumbrance; and like a loathesome leper ban- 
ished the camp, which was no doubt permitted to 
make me truly sensible to whom alone I was to 
look for deliverance. Under this consideration my 
soul is humbled and bowed down before the Lord 
at this time. But, my worthy friend, I would not 
have thee understand by my thus writing as if I 
thought I had already attained to a state of per- 
fection. Alas! in this holy mount I must not yet 
think of building my tabernacle; the days of my 
mourning and probation are not yet accomplished. 
Iam yet attended with many infirmities, and in 
my way of business I am almost daily exposed to 
temptations and provocations of various kinds which 
often cause me to do the things I would not, and 
omit those I ought to be found practising, contrary 
to my highest reason, judgment and duty. So 
that notwithstanding I am often alone, and retire 
as much as possible from noise and from hurry, 
yet I cannot find my solitude gloomy enough to 
hide my past follies from my eyes, or retreat, calm 
enough to lull my present passions. Yet do I not 
despair, but live in daily hope of conquering these 
vexations by the assistance of the grace of God, 
the illumination of whose Divine light in my soul 
I am now willing to bring my deeds unto; having 
faith that He is always to be found by those that 
seek Him in an humble sense of their own un- 
worthiness, and a firm reliance upon His Divine 
goodness towards us. ° 7 ” ’ 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































7+. 

A Fine Telescope.— An achromatic telescope 
recently constructed in England for Graig, is 
thus described in a late paper :——The total length 
of the telescope in use is 85 fect, but the real focal 
length of the lens is about 76 feet. A quarter of 
an inch letter can be read with this telescope, at 
the distance of half a mile; and the instrument is 
mounted on such mechanical principles, as to be 
movable in any direction with the slightest touch 
of the finger, while it can be directed to objects at 
80 degrees of elevation above the horizon. The 
weight of the tube is three tons; it is quite inflexi- 
ble and free from tremor or vibration. The chain 
by which the tube is lowered or raised, is capable 
of raising a weight of 13 tons; and a gentle touch 
on the wheel of the iron railway, on which it moves, 
lifts 20 ewt. The flint object glasses, and crown 
glass lens were made by the Chances, of Birming- 












































































































































THE FRIEND. 





he has given me to believe that the Almighty arm|ham, and are said to be perfectly clear and homo- 
geneous in structure. 


~o~o 
Selected. 
PETITION. 
Father! the skies are dark above me; 
Before me lies a boundless waste— 
Long thus hast Thou seen good to prove me— 
Ob, God, to my deliverance haste! 


I do not ask that Thou shouldst lighten 
The clouds impending o’er my way ; 

I only pray that Thou wouldst brighten 
Their darkness with one guiding ray. 


I ask Thee not to make less weary 
The waste thro’ which my pathway lies; 
I would but feel that path, though dreary, 
Is leading onward to the skies. 


Guide me, my Father! if before me 
The angel of Thy presence go, 

I will not shrink, though clouds are o’er me, 
And round me gather’d many a foe. 


I do not falter at the distance, 

That parts me from my heavenly home; 
Weary as seems this earth’s existence, 

I know ’tis bounded by the tomb. 


Nor do I dread the ills that gather, 
Thick “from the cradle to the grave,”— 
Not from earth’s cares and griefs, my Father, 
Do I implore thy power to save. 


Only from this—darkness brooding 
U’er every path of life I tread, 

And from the gloomy fear intruding 
That Thou my spirit has not led. 


I seek thy aid; I ask direction; 

Teach me to do what pleaseth Thee,— 
I can bear toil,—endure affliction, 

Only thy leadings let me see. 


Saviour! Thou knowest that earth is dreary, 
For thou hast trod its thorny maze; 

Guide me through all its wanderings weary ; 
Keep me forever in thy ways. 


Oh, God! my God! make no delaying! 
Haste Thee to help me when I cry! 

Oh, let me hear thy Spirit, saying, 
“This is the way! Thy guide is nigh.” 


Guidance and strength! for these imploring, 
Jesus! my prayer ascends to Thee; 
Lead me through life, that I adoring, 
May praise Thee through eternity ! 
a 
Selected. 
ONE BY ONE. 
One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going— 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one, thy duties wait thee— 

Let thy whole strength go to each: 
Let no future dreams elate thee— 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one, (bright gifts from heaven,) 
Joys are sent thee here below: 

Take them readily when given— 
Ready, too, to let them go. 


One by one the griefs shall meet thee— 
Do not fear an armed band: 

One will fade as others greet thee— 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not faint at life’s long sorrow— 
See how smail each moment's pain, 

God will help thee for to-morrow— 
Every day begin again. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly, 
Has its task to do or bear: 
Luminous the crown and holy, 

If they set each gem with care. 
Hours are golden links—God’s tuken— 
Reaching heaven; but, one by one, 
Take them, lest the chain be broken, 

Ere the pilgrimage be done. 


Tlouschold Words. 





For “The Friend” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem. 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
(Continued from page 220.) 
ELIZABETH ASHBRIDGE, 

A few days after their marriage, Elizabeth Sy}. 
livan was taken by her husband to Westerly, in 
Rhode Island, where he had engaged to keep a 
school. She felt herself ruined, being married tog 
man she did not love, and who was, in every respect, 
‘an example in evil. At this time of her greatest out. 
\ward tendency to sin, her heavenly Father once 
more renewed the touches of his love. She was 
led to endeavour after a new course of life. Jj 
seemed to her, that to endeavour after love to God, 
whilst she did not love her husband, was inconsist. 
ent. In this feeling, she sought, and desired, even 
with tears, that she might know her affections 
rightly directed towards him she had promised to 
love. In a little time, she was enabled to feel that 
\she did indeed sincerely love him. Now desirj 
to know the love of God, and to be rightly directed 
in her duty towards him, she read the Scriptures, 
She became uneasy as she read concerning her 
baptism. She knew she had been, when thirteen 
years old, confirmed by the bishop, and must there. 
fore have been sprinkled in infancy, but she could 
find no authority for infant baptism. She found it 
written, “ He that believeth, and is baptised.” § 
ibelieving that belief should precede baptism, she 
conversed with some Seventh-day Baptists, who 
lived in the neighbourhood, and influenced by them 
ito think it her religious duty, she submitted, al- 
\though it was winter, (1735-6), to be baptised. 
| Intending to go to England, she and her hus- 
‘band went to Boston, and took passage in a vessel, 
bound for Liverpool. But they were disappointed, 
the owners of the vessel meeting another, and pro- 
bably more profitable engagement for the ship. 
\Being disappointed in their passage, they re 
mained some weeks in Boston. She was now ac- 
‘counted a sober, religious woman, but was not her- 
\self satisfied, expecting that the truly religious 
would experience greater change, and more of the 
peace of God than was her portion. She conversed 
| with those of other societies as opportunity offered, 
jacquired much head knowledge, and resolved to 
continue seeking till she found the Truth. Whilst 
in Boston, she went out of curiosity to the meeting 
\of Friends. There she heard a woman preach for 
the first time. She felt pity for the ignorance of 
\the woman, who should thus speak, and contempt 
\for her practice, and said to herself, “ I’m sure you 
‘are a fool. If ever I turn Quaker, which will never 
‘be, I will never be a preacher.” When she was 
\done, a man stood up and commented on Joshua's 
|good resolution, “ As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.” She thought better of him, and 
(he afterwards being drawn forth in prayer, she felt 
|something so awful and affecting therein, as to 
ibe brought to tears. 

From Boston they went to the east end of Long 
Island, where her husband obtained a school. Here 
they were amongst Presbyterians, and Elizabeth 
was well received, notwithstanding her poverty. 
Here she at one time was under a strong tempt 
tion to steal a bunch of flax, but after taking it, 
'was struck with remorse, and cried out, “O thou 
God of merey, enable me to resist this temptation. 
|The strength prayed for, was vouchsafed, and re- 
turning the flax, she felt her heart filled with 
‘thanksgiving and praise to him, who had been 
strength in her weakness, enabling her to do His 
‘will. 

Moving further west, still in Long Island, they 
‘eame amongst members of the Church of England. 
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In the Second month, old style, 1736, as she was 
sitting in company, there arose a sudden thunder 
t, and in the midst of it, she thought she heard a 
yoice, like a trumpet, saying, “ Oh, eternity! eter- 
nity! the endless term of long eternity.” Struck 
with astonishment and speechless, she saw her sins 
set in order before her, and heard as it were a voice, 
saying, “These are thy sins!” Afterwards the 
awful words were added, “ And the blood of Christ 
js not sufficient to wash them out. This is to show 
thee that thou mayst confess thy damnation is just, 
and not in order that thou shouldst be forgiven.” 
For several months she was in a state, almost, of 
despair. She says of that time, “If I endeavoured 
to hope, or lay hold of any gracious promise, the 
tempter would insinuate that it was now too late; 
that I had withstood the day of mercy till it was 
over, and that I should only add to my sins by 
praying for pardon.” “I could not sleep, and ate 
but little. I beeame exceeding melancholy, and 
took no delight in anything. Had all the world 
been mine, and the glory of it, I would have given 
it gladly for one glimpse of hope.” ‘‘ My husband 
was shocked to see me so changed. I, who once 
used to divert him with a song, in which he greatly 
delighted, even after I grew religious, as to the 
outward, could doso no longer. My singing was 
turned into mourning, and my dancing into lamen- 
tation. My nights and days were one continued 
seene of sorrow; but I let no one know the state 
of my mind. In vain did my husband use all the 
means in his power, to divert my melancholy. The 
wound was too deep to be healed with anything 
short of the true balm of Gilead.” “I dared not, 
neither would my husband suffer me, to go much 
alone. If I took up the Bible, he would take it 


from me, exclaiming, ‘ How you are altered! you 
used to be agreeable company, but now I have no 


comfort in you.’ I endeavoured to bear all with 
patience, expecting I should soon have to suffer 
more than man could inflict on me.” 

After a time she went to the priest, who exhorted 
her to take the sacrament, amuse herself with in- 
nocent diversions, and make use of a book of pray- 
ers which he lent her. 
deemed herself unfit to take the so-called sacrament, 
and she was satisfied that when she could pray ac- 
ceptably, she could do it without a form. Amuse- 
ments, so-called, were burdensome to her. Her 
husband took her with him to a raising of a build- 
ing, and whilst there some of the company assem- 
bled were summoned as a jury on a case where a 
man had hanged himself. She was agitated at 
this, and deemed that she herself would be the next 
who should come to the like end. For two months 
the temptation to destroy herself was great, and 
she exercised a watchful care over herself when 
alone; at last the period of her release came. One 
night, as she was lamenting her condition, a lan- 
guage to this effect was formed in her heart. “Oh! 
my God, hast thou no mercy left? Look down, I 
beseech thee, for Christ’s sake, who hath promised 
that all manner of sins and blasphemies shall be 
forgiven. Lord, if thou wilt be graciously pleased 
to extend this promise to me, an unworthy crea- 
ture, trembling before thee, in all that thou shalt 
command, I will obey thee.” In an instant, her 
heart which had seemed hard, was tendered. A 
flow of tears fell from her eyes, and whilst abhor- 
ting herself for all her past sins, she was yet filled 
with gratitude and praise for the mercies of God. 
She felt hope in Christ her Redeemer, and looked 
up to him with an eye of Faith. She could now 
pray without any book, and in reverence and fear 
she ventured to go to the table, and partake of the 
so-called “supper” of the Lord. 

Her distress was gone ; she seemed another erea- 


This did her no good. She} 





'the ery is “still they come.” 





THE FRIEND. 


ture, and in the midst of self-abhorrence and humi- 
lity, she felt the love of God, and on one occasion 
seemed to hear the gracious language uttered, “1 
will never leave thee, nor forsake thee, only obey 
in what I shall make known to thee.” On this the 
ready response of her heart was, “‘ My soul does 
magnify the God of mercy. If thou wilt dispense 
thy grace, the rest of my days shall be devoted to 
serve thee; and if it be thy will that I should beg 
my bread, J will submit, with content, to thy pro- 
vidence.” 
(To be continued.) 


The Streets of London.—The importance of 
long and wide thoroughfares may be learned from 
the following letter from the London correspondent 
of the National Intelligencer. Now that Philadel- 
phia is comparatively in its infancy, the “city fa- 
thers” may take a hint with reference to the future 
laying out of our streets, and give the people room 
to live and attend comfortably to business. 

A very puzzling question is forcing itself upon 
the attention of the people of this country, and that 
is, what is to be done with this overgrown metro- 
polis? It is every day becoming a more pressing 
question, and the difficulty of answering it is in- 
creasing in a geometrical ratio. LEverybody says 
“something must be done.” Nobody can say what 
that something must be. This difficulty would 
have been avoided if the Corporation of London 
had in 1666, when the great fire swept through the 
city, accepted the plan of Sir Christopher Wren, 
and reconstructed it with the splendid thorough- 
fares running from east to west which he recom- 
mended, and which the late afflicting calamity then 
rendered practicable. But the fathers of the city 
determined that London should be reconstructed 
upon the sites of the old streets, and that the old 
thoroughfares should, in many important cases, re- 
tain their narrow, tortuous and inconvenient track. 
How much the metropolis has increased during 
the intervening time—now nearly two centuries— 
may be gathered from a very few striking facts. 
Charles I., issued a proclamation (about 1635) 
stating that “the population of the metropolis was 





has increased in like proportion, say from 1,115, 
000 in 1850, to 3,308,000 in 1854. The facili- 
ties now afforded by railways, steamboats, and om- 
nibuses enable London proper to go out of town 
every night, and to return in the morning ; and this 
transit to and fro adds much to the bustle and the 
crowding of the principal streets. The eight hun- 
dred omnibuses which play so principal a part in 
this transmigration daily go over a distance far 
greater than the circumference of the earth. 

Now, let it be remembered, that the introduction 
of railways has done three things for London. It 
has brought all the provinces to the very doors of 
the metropolis; it has, as we have already stated, 
taken a large portion of its inhabitants—for the 
night at least—out of town; and it has centred 
the principal strain of this immensely increased 
traffic upon certain channels which are the very 
worst possibly adapted to transmit it. And if, in 
addition to the streams of omnibuses and cabs em- 
ployed in the conveyance of persons, we consider 
the immensely increased current of heavily laden 
wagons, vans, and carts which are constantly con- 
veying goods from the docks to the railways, or 
from the railways and great carriers to the whole- 
sale houses, and from these again to the retailers, 
we shall have a faint idea of the inconvenience, al- 
most arising to impossibility—it soon will become 
one—of affording a transit for the business of 1857 
through the same narrow streets as were employed 
for the purpose of conveying the trifling and insig- 
nificent traffic of 1660. 

It may safely be said, in the words of a recent 
writer upon the subject, that “the two great arte- 
ries of the metropolis which distribute the wealth 
of the East to the fashion of the West are entirely 
unable to bear the pressure, which, with increasing 
force, is placed upon them.’”’ This position of af- 
fairs has arisen from the fact that the proper or- 
der of things has been exactly inverted in the con- 
struction of the streets of the metropolis. If an 
engineer should so contrive the drainage of a city 
that the tributary sewers should be of ample width, 
while the outfalls were of a diminutive calibre, we 
should think he was bereft of common sense. Yet 


becoming so large that it could neither be governed |the map of London shows a state of things exactly 
nor fed.”’ It then contained less than a fifth part of| parallel to this hypothetical case. The wide ave- 


its present population. We cannot approximate to 
its population in 1666; but we have Sir William 
Petty’s estimate that it amounted to 530,000 in 
1690. It was about 1,000,000 in 1801; it was 
1,500,000 in 1831; it was 2,362,000 in 1851, 
and is now considerably more than 2,500,000, and 
We do not think, 
however, that Queen Victoria has any intention of 
issuing a proclamation stating that her “ metropolis 
can neither be governed nor fed.” But the men of 
business in London are making very serious inqui- 
ries how the commerce of the metropolis is to be 
conducted with it present narrow and inconvenient 
streets, and its almost impenetrable masses of pe- 
destrians, equestrians and carriages of every pos- 
sible description; and the vast amount of mer- 
chandise and produce seeking a transit at all hours 
of the day, and on every day (save one) of the 
week. 

Every one feels and says “something must be 
done.” Take another fact or two:—In 1850 the 
number of passengers which crossed London bridge 
was 5,558,000; in 1854 it was 10,845,000; and 
it now is certainly not less than 13,000,000 annu- 
ally. Again: exact and careful calculations prove 
that not fewer than 575,000 persons pass through 
the streets of the city—where the streets are most 
inconyeniently narrow—every day, almost entirely 
between the hours of nine in the morning and ten 
in the evening. The pressure at Westminster bridge 


nues of approach from the north and the south, and 
from the east and west become suddenly narrowed, 
like the necks of bottles, as they approach the city. 
Whatever may be the modes which shall be adopt- 
ed to relieve the streets of London of their present 
very inconvenient crowding, the first aim must be 
to remove or reduce the congestion which at pre- 
sent exists in the very heart of the city. The cen- 
tral streets must be nearly doubled in width, and 
when it is considered that the land to be purchased 
for this purpose has in some cases been selling at 
the rate of £1,000,000 sterling the acre, the money 
question, as a preliminary and unavoidable one, 
becomes rather a difficult one to answer. The 
question that this great work must be done appears 
to be settled, and there is no want of projects for 
accomplishing it; nearly all, however, involving 
an immense outlay, and a complete remodelling 
of old London. We are inclined to ask, cannot all 
the venerable objects which meet the eye while 
journeying from Temple Bar to the East India 
House, and carry us back to the days when Char- 
ing Cross was the centre of a village, and Moor- 
fields an Archery Ground, be spared? Cannot 
wide streets be opened to connect the north and the 
south and the east and the west without disturbing 
the ancient city? And cannot this be done with- 
out injuring its commerce or diminishing its impor- 
tance? We are glad to hear of a plan which would 
guarantee these results, and we are told that it is 
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not only practicable, but that it would alsoinvolve} Then comes the third and fatal stage of its 
a much smaller expense than any other. But, be|growth, when it reaches up from opinzon into 
this as it may, again we add, something must be|principle. If this rule could be brought to bear 
done, and earnestly do we hope that the Jest plan|against wrong only, it would be a capital thing, 


for doing what has become an absolute necessity |but it is unhappily more apt to defend the wrong 


may be adopted. 


——_+>—__— 


land to question the right, when it is allowed to 
____ |strengthen without check. He who begins by go- 
ee ling contrary to “ the reproofs of instruction,” if he 

The Rule of Contrary. |goes on, will find it a straight road to breaking the 

“T fear my Johnny goes by the rule of con- | express commands of the Almighty. And how 
trary,” said the best-natured of mothers, looking |remorselessly they are broken by thousands who 
complacently, nevertheless, at the great, hearty know them! 


boy at her side. She was a happy mother evi-/ goods, for he has learned how to drown the voice 


dently, and the rule Johnny went by, had not |of conscience; he has courted the most awful pun-| 


come against her deeper feelings and hopes as yet. |ishment he can have in time, that of being det alone 
But Johnny was but a boy, and one could but/in his evil course. So with the disobedient child, 
wonder if the rule would be given up, or if it|so with the covetous, so with the profane, the liar, 
would widen and strengthen till it overgrew his 
better principles, and sow trouble and discord in|Jaw in their hearts; resist that which would have 


his own breast, and anxiety and fear indeed in the! preserved or reclaimed them,—the striving of the| 


heart of the doting mother. | Holy Spirit, till they are hardened in sin and are 
I fear there is a whole class of Johnnies, who | ready to call all wrong right. 
fancy it is manly to be contrary, who call it inde-| Some people may never get beyond the first stage 
pendence to set up their judgment in opposition to|of the “ rule of contrary ;” may be only unamiable 
others, when if they would but pause and think, |and selfish at home :—well, that is bad enough. 
they might see they were only indulging a habit of | Or, they may stop at the second, and be only 
differing which, in the beginning, is unamiable, | opinionated and overbearing, or quarrelsome among 
and which often leads to serious differences. |men, and that is bad enough, though perhaps not 
It is against the first young growth of the “rule |so bad as the first ; but as good and evil will not 
of contrary,” that it is most needful to guard; it!stand still, but are ever increasing or decreasing, 
is so natural to try to carry out our own inclina- |the third stage is nearer the first and second than 
tions, although we may kuow that inclination and jt would scem at first sight. 
nature are guides that would soon lead us astray.) A simple, true desire to do right, that is to 
Denying self in little things makes great sacrifices |»/ease God, coupled with a willingness to submit 
easier, but some people daily pamper self in trifles | ourselves, one to another in humility and love, is a 
who would not hesitate at self-denial, on a large | 
scale, occasionally. ‘There are many little in- 
stances in every-day life, where cheerfully falling 
in with the wishes and plans of others, though we | 
may have different notions ourselves, promotes their 
comfort and the circulation of cordial good feel-| 
ing in the little society of home, where if we had y 
set up our views, and started an argument to prove undoubtedly are—in a communication which we 
them right, we should have done harm, where we |find in Z'he Horticulturist for the present month, 
might have done good, and proved ourselves sel- from the pen of M. BerckMans, of New-Jersey, 
fish—that is more desirous to please self than'| probably better versed in Fruit Culture than any 
others. There are few faults of character more |other man in the United States. 
disagreeable than selfishness, few traits more beau-| To expect from a pear or apple tree the most 
tiful and desirable than a self-sacrificing disposi- |delicate, sugared, high-flavored products, and that 
tion. \in large quantities, without any cultivation of the 
Then the next growth of this “rule of con-jsoil, or with not half the care, labour and expense 
trary” is into the sphere of opinions, and into so-| given to a corn crop or a potato patch, seems to be 
cial life. Now and then you meet a person who folly, when we consider that in Nature’s eternal 
is ready to pounce on whatever sentiment, or even laws nothing can grow where the natural food is 
fact, you may advance with his ever ready rule of wauting. ‘Ihe trees of our woods have their leaves, 
contrary, and his habit of endlessly arguing, not|the decayed branches and shrubs, besides the na- 
for the love of knowledge, or the defence of right, |tural benefits of rains and atmospheric influences ; 
but simply for the sake of arguing. This habit |still, when oak woods have had their time, oak will 
leads the possessor into an intricate country, but| grow no more in the same soil, at least hrz/tily, 
will not lead him out; it gets him entangled, and |and without changing its constituents. It is a well- 
leaves him there; for almost any subject may be |known fact that virgin soils produce spontaneously 
reasoned upon till doubt reigns in the mind in- |first the noblest among the forest trees, afterwards 
stead of faith. jan inferior sort, till nothing but cedars or resinous 
It is altogether a different thing from the frank | plants will cover the once rich, now worn out soil. 
expression of opinion, or the deferential advance-| 1 am often asked why do the apple trees bear 
ment of our reasons. It would be poor advice to no longer around here? or, when they yield a 
be sure to tell boys they must always think as|scanty crop, why is the fruit so wormy, so poor, 
others do, for alas, they are constantly hearing |that it is hardly fitted for the market? ‘The reply 
wrong as well as right, and they must learn to|is very easy. The soils have worn out, not only 
discriminate; responsible beings must be more | by fifty or more crops of apples, but also by the 
than mere embodied echoes. But there is very | grass, clover, and other unmanured crops, by all 
little danger in this day, of boys having no “mind |which, the phosphates, carbonates, and the once 
of their own.” The trouble with “ Young Ameri-|abounding potashes of the old forests, have been 
ca” is, he has quite too much “ mind of his own,” \carried to market without any restitution to the 
and out of that surplus, which is part obstinacy, | generous soil. So much for the growth of the trees 
part self-conceit, the “ rule of contrary” is manu-|and their bearing. Now, when it happens that by 
factured. a long interval of rest the trees have regained some 


need not be feared. 
Third month. 
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Fruit and Manure.—We ask attention to the 


The thief rejoices over his stolen) 


‘the murderer; they begin by going contrary to the | 


sufficient guard against the “rule of contrary” in| 
its first and second stages, and if kept to, the third | 


following facts—for facts and stubborn ones they | 








| ; aan 
strength by the zatural tnfluences of the air, rain 
/and snow, nitrogen and ammonia, they soon blos. 
som and yield another crop of fruit; but the soil 
has been so Jong in grass and so long neglected 
that worms, bugs, and a legion of insects have found 
in that undisturbed soil a permanent home for them. 
sclyes and their generations; and no sooner is g 
fruit set than they are at work by hundreds to sting 
and deform it. 

A fruit orchard requires higher cultivation than 
jany other crop, because it is cultivation in tio sto. 
ries, a crop below and one above. All that seems 
so very plain that 1 am very often amazed when | 
see very able farmers, who would laugh at the idea 
of getting a wheat crop in a long neglected soil, 
| without any manure or extra labour, look at their 
apple trees as if they were exceptions to the gene. 
ral rule, ad bound to bear, no matter how poor 
the sell may be, because they did so fifty years 
ago | 

There is truth in overfeeding tress. In the very 
rich and virgin soils of the West, where the trees 
are so luxuriant in their rapid growth, severe win- 
ters do great injury; we all know the results of 
our last winters in those rich prairies; but here 
there is little danger of overfeeding. Our soils 
/are comparatively poor, and we are better protected 
by woods, hills, buildings, &c. Let us not forget 
\that artificial products require artificial treatment. 
Our refined fruit trees can never be so hardy as 
the virginal wild trees of the species; neither can 
they succeed in soils where the wild tree can find 
supply and food for itself and its coarse, small pro- 
‘duct. The object of nature is to perpetuate the 
species by seed, ours to reduce the seed for the 
benefit of the pulp; what is only an accessory in 
‘nature’s views becomes our main object. When 
the laws of vegetation are introverted in that way, 
jour utmost skill and nurturing is required to keep 
up those artificial creations. ‘They can bear man- 
luring and feeding better than forest trees would 
do; and, if we do not z/late and swell their limbs 
|with too much ammonia and water, if we use the 
\constituents required for wood-formation chiefly, as 
|potash, phosphates, lime, Xc., there will be little 
danger of over-feeding trees, and I fear that fora 
long time to come, the reverse will mostly be the 
‘case, 





a 
For “The Friend.” 
‘Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d.” 

Diogenes said in reply to an inquiry of one 
jasking— How he might order himself best!— 
|“ By reproving those things in thyself which thou 
‘blamest in others.” If this were happily exem- 
‘plified in ourselves and in our families, as well as 
by our particular meetings, it would afford good 
reason to cherish a hope that many of the difi- 
‘culties by which we are surrounded, would be ma- 
terially lessened; and whatever causes of hin- 
drance may prevail elsewhere, the advice of Dio- 
genes may be well applied to ourselves and to our 
own households. 

When we contemplate the present position of 
lour Society, it appears reasonable to believe that 
many of its troubles have arisen more or less re- 
motely from some of the diversities of its home 
education ; for there are few subjects of equal im- 
/portance in regard to which the opinions of indi- 
viduals are more various. As evidences against of 
in favour of any system which may have been 
adopted, it would seem that nothing can be more 
illustrative than to examine the results, 

Thus if a large family of sons and daughters 
‘are remarkable in their endeavours to follow the 
path which had been trodden by their parents long 
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eminent for their devotion to the cause of Truth 
and the interests of our religious Society, we are 
jed to believe the parents sought Divine guidance 
in ordering their family aright, and that in con- 
frmity with this direction, like Abraham, it was 
their desire “ to command their children and their 
household after them ;” for any who wish to derive 
jenefit from such examples, it would be right to 
inquire whether (besides the government usual 
yith those who seek to abide with their families 
ip the “ Garden enclosed”) any thing peculiar was 
adopted in their home education. In reference to 
ach a family, this inquiry was made, and two 
essential differences from customs generally preva- 
ent are said to have been adopted. One was, that 
the father established for himself a rule, never to 
make his business affairs a subject of discourse in 
presence of his children—insomuch that upon oe- 
casion of once departing from it, he felt his con- 
cern so great, that he was engaged afterwards to 
request their excuse for this deviation from his 
rile. The second difference was his not furnish- 
ing them with money for spending thoughtlessly. 

It appears proper and something like a duty, 
that such facts should be recorded for the informa- 
tion as well as encouragement of concerned parcuts; 
and I may mention another incident, which was 
communicated by one dear to the young person, 
with whom it occurred. He was associated during 
his apprenticeship with two other lads; they pos- 
sessed money freely. His valued parents believed 
itright he should not be indulged with money at 
his will; which prevented his yielding to his in- 
dination for accepting invitations of his compa- 
uions to accompany them in their resorts. When 
he came to a bed of sickness which proved to be} 
his bed of death, he mentioned that although he 
had thought hard of it at the time, he now saw its| 
propriety, expressing his thankfulness for this res- 
traint ; and so feelingly was he sensible upon this| 
point that amid the consolations by which he was| 
attended, he made an affectionate request that the 
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all the more that they be performed under a sense|engaged in looking after servants’ work, or putting 
of duty. It does indeed require no smal] share of|the room in order, or interrupting others by doing 
energy to perform little duties regularly; they|things at wrong times; but where there is method 


seem so small, that we think omitting them this 
once can signify little; it seems hardly worth while 
to summon up our energy for such a trifle, and so 
by degrees self-indulgence prevails; and when once 
little duties are neglected, discomfort and discon- 
tent invariably follow. ‘The acquiring habits of 
method, order, and punctuality, can scarcely be 
classed among /étt/e duties, for these habits are re- 
quired on every occasion of life, the great and im- 
portant, as well as the small and insignificant ; but 
I am convinced that much of the irksomeness and 
worry sometimes attendant on “little duties,” 
would be lessened or removed, were they perform- 
ed punctually and methodically, all things kept in 
their proper place, and all things done at the pro- 
per time. 

The first little duty I would mention, is one on 
which so many of the others depend, that on that 
account alone it must be acknowledged to have a 
strong claim,—I mean early rising ;* and a diffi- 
cult and most disagreeable duty it is generally ac- 
knowledged to be. Who does not know how rea- 
dily excuses are listened to in the morning on this 
subject? Who has not suffered from want of cour- 
age and resolution in this matter?’ Who has not 
felt the intense pleasure of ascertaining that it is 
really too early to rise yet? I doubt if any grown 
up person likes early rising; they may, and do 
like being up, having the bright, quiet morning 
hours all undisturbed to themselves, and they may 
feel this to be well worth the struggle of rising, but 
a struggle it is, and in most cases a daily one. But 


there are times when any one can rise early, and | 


without much difficulty——on going a journey for 
instance, or taking our place at a sick-bed, or even 
while anxious to get time to pursue some pleasant 
occupation for which we have no leisure otherwise. 
“ When there is a will, there is a way,” is true 





same course should be pursued with his younger) 
. . . . - | 
brother. This is not understood as interfering 


here; but how to get the will, is the difficulty, I 
acknowledge, and even when habit makes it easier, 
it seldom, I suspect, makes it pleasant. 


with a perfect freedom in requesting and in re-| urge it on ourselves as a duty, by every motive 


We must | 


and punctuality, the plan for the day is laid, and 
all little duties got over at their own time. It re- 
quires a little energy to acquire the habit of doing 
things at the right time, by resolutely laying aside 
whatever we are engaged in, and actively getting 
through little, it may be irksome duties; but if any 
one doubts its being a duty to do so, let them spend 
a short time in a house where this is not attended 
to, and see if the discomfort there produced is not 
sufficient to show how essential attention to these 
little duties is. 

' Punctuality is one of the duties most frequently 
neglected by our sex—by this 1 mean minute pune- 
tuality; for whether it be that railway travelling 
has taught ladies the necessity of being in time or 
not, I do not think that in greater matters, such 
as going a journey, we are unpunctual. It is in 
the daily and hourly occasions that we are apt to 
fail, just to be @ datile too late at meals—not quite 
ready when it is time to go out—just a quarter of 
an hour behind our engagement, and so on; and 
because it is so small a matter, we forget that its 
constant recurrenee makes it most annoying to 
others. One great cause of this fault is (with men 
as Well as women) the eagerness to finish some- 
thing we are about, the unwillingness to lay aside 
some favourite occupation; and another is, a saun- 
tering way of getting ready, an idle way of put- 
ting off our time ; for it is almost always the idle 
who are unpunctual. Connected with this duty of 
punctuality, is the still rarer habit of never pro- 
crastiuating. I do not believe there is one human 
being who stands acquitted on this point; but 1 
shall have more to say on this subject, when I 
come to speak of procrastination as one of our 
“little sins ;’ so here I shall merely urge as a 
duty, the resolute striving against this fault in 
little things. Letters to answer, a small account 
to pay, a stitch in time, a trifling service to be ren- 
jdered to another,—who is not apt to procrastinate 
in these things? No one can be punctual who 
does not struggle against this foe. * * There 





ceiving parental indulgences upon every suitable| that we feel influential; it is good for the health, |is an old saying, which was often repeated to me 
occasion ; thus preserving an open means for much) it redeems time more than any other plan, it is ajin my youth, “Cuz do is easily carried about with 
affectionate intercourse as well as tender counsel,| daily opportunity of self-denial, and it promotes) you.” And really I think it amounts to a duty in 

To their friends it is believed the mode of life) cheerfulness and good humour. Besides, is secur-| woman to attend to this saying, for we hardly ever 
adopted by his fellow apprentices, did not afford) ing a quiet and uninterrupted time for meditation, |learn to do any thing that we do not find the ad- 
satisfaction. Their free expenditure of money|and reading the Scriptures not an all-important) vantage of at some time or other. Some persons 
happily did not withdraw him from his path of|reason for rising early? for by this means we not/are naturally more neat-handed and notable than 
duty, yet the danger in which he was involved only benefit our souls, by seeking our daily-needed | others; but every woman should endeavour to 
from the mistaken liberalities obtained by them,| supply of grace and strength, but we are striving|learn all she can of the little arts that make life 
as well as the dangers in which other young per-| against those foes of the soul, sloth and self-indul- | comfortable, and, above all, of whatever can make 
sons, children of parents solicitous for their best) gence. her useful in a sick-room. No doubt the same 
interests, have been and are entangled by gratifi-| The duties that generally devolve on women, | qualities of order, and good management, will show 
cations of this character bestowed upon their ae-| who are their own housekeepers, are among the |themselves in every department of duty; and much 
quaintance, present forcible appeals to all of us/little duties that it may be expected I should | may be gained by observation, and a desire to 
who have supervision of children that we reflect refer to here; but as these must vary in differ-jlearn, from whatever source. There are some 
Very seriously upon its propriety before lessening} ent households, all I can say of them is to en- 





people who never go from home without bringing 
in any degree the protective enclosures which con-| force the necessity of their being performed with|back some useful hint in housekeeping, in the ar- 


cerned parents or guardians are conscientiously punctuality and method, and as early in the day as rangement of a room, the order of the table, or it 
endeavouring to place around their own children! possible. There should be a fixed time for these |may be, the planning and planting of the flower- 
or the orphans destitute of other protectors en-| domestic duties—all orders to servants should be garden. ‘These are the persons who learn the best 
trusted to their care and oversight. given at that time, and by a little foresight and|way of doing every thing; their homes may be 
Third month, 1858. method in planning, the little wants and cares of|known by the air of comfort they contrive to give 

enti the day may be anticipated and provided for, and|by attention to little things, not merely by tidi- 

Li i il the machinery of the household set a-going in aj\ness, but by tasteful arrangement, * * * and 

ittle Things.—No. 1. 3 : a eer ; : 

8 much shorter time than those can believe who work | trifling as some may think it, I uphold it as one of 

LITTLE DUTIES. without a plan, and leave each want to be supplied jour little duties to make our homes not only as 

a “. hether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye) when it occurs. Method and order generally go|comfortable, but as pretty and pleasing as possible. 
0, do all to the glory of God.”—1 Cor. x. 31. |together, and in little duties both are indispensa-|There are some people who pay no heed to nice- 
Under this head I would wish to enforce, not|ble; for where the latter only prevails, there is|ties of this kind, either esteeming them beneath 
merely the doing of little duties, but the doing of often a worrying, fidgetty way of being perpetually |their care, or not having taste enough to feel the 
these little things as duties ; for many of them are| want of them. Their rooms have a blank, un- 
irksome, and seem trifling, and therefore require comfortable, uninhabited look ; their personal at- 


Selected. 





* We do not mean rising before day-light. 
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tire is always unlike other people’s, they never 

seem to notice any improved way of managing 

little matters, or do not like the troukle of learn- 

ing and practising it; and it is ten chances to one 

that by beginning with despising taste and neat- 

ness, they end by neglecting comfort and tidiness. 
* * * * 


There are few duties, which do not involve self- 
denial in one form or another; but what I mean now, 
is self-denial for self-denial’s sake, as a means of 
strengthening the character, and of keeping under 
self-indulgence, sloth, and love of our own way. * * 
If we are not to deny ourselves in little things, what 
mean the frequent exhortations of Scripture to this 
effect: —“ Take up your cross daily, and follow 
me.’ “Endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ.” I think there can be no doubt that little 
self-denials in comfort, ease, or food, have the good 
effect of making us less dependent on these things, 
less selfish, and more energetic when action is re- 
quired; while a conscientious watch kept up on 
the subject of personal expenditure, will convince 
most of us how much we stand in need of this 
duty. There is often a restless desire to buy some- 
thing we think we need, or, at all events, that we 
wish for, which, if habitually indulged, leads to 
extravagance, and is one of the most specious forms 
of self-pleasing. * * Another exercise of self- 
denial that may be mentioned, is, not uttering a 
sharp retort, however witty or well-deserved it may 
be, and this helps us more to attain to a mild and 
christian spirit, than almost any exercise of gentle- 
ness I know. This last piece of self-denial leads 
to another, and, alas, much neglected little duty, 
—I mean forbearance. 

(To be continued.) 
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CORRECTION. 

In the last obituary notice on the last column) 
of our twenty-cighth number, instead of the con- 
cluding words “ will give her at that day,” it should 
read,—shall give unto all them that love his ap-| 


jance of indemnity by the Ottoman government. 
jat Constantinople had burnt three hundred houses. The 
palace of the Governor of Adrianople had also been) 





pearing. 


It is our rule not to publish obituary notices of | 


children, unless there are some extraordinary cir- | 
cumstances to make it desirable. This rule has been | 
inadvertently departed from, in one or two instances 
lately, but it is our wish to have it observed, and 
we therefore withhold the notice sent from Ohio. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Third mo. 6th. 

Heavy gales and considerable falls of snow had been 
experienced in England, causing much delay in the mail 
packet service, and on various lines of railway. Dr. 
Livingstone and his companions in the African Exploring 
Expedition, were on board the steamer Pear, in the river 
Mersey, whence they were expected to sail for Africa on 
the 6th inst. They were provided with a steamer of 
light draught, constructed expressly for the service. 
which will be carried out on the deck of the Pear, and 
which, it is intended, shall be employed in ascending 
the river Zambesi, from its mouth. 

The members of Parliament, who had accepted office 
under Lord Derby, were being re-elected to their seats, 
and generally without opposition. In their addresses to 
their constituents, they threw but little light upon the 
policy of the new ministry. A committee had been 
formed in London, for the purpose of organizing an op- 
position throughout the country to any attempt which 
might be made to alter the laws in regard to conspiracy. | 

Pailiament assembled on the lst inst. In the House 
of Commons, after some formalities an adjournment was 
carried. On the 2d, Lord Derby read a speech in the 





|The Senate is expected to sanction the measure. 


House of Lords. It contained no points of special inte- 
rest. He had no doubt of the early and entire success 
of the British arms in India, and when the mutiny is 
fully suppressed, it will be the duty of the government 
to pacify and tranquilize that unhappy country. Though 
condemning the origin of the Chinese war, Lord Derby 
expressed satisfaction at the results, now that Canton 
had fallen. It was the duty of the government with the 
least possible delay, to make a safe and honourable 
peace, so that commerce may be re-established. Lord 
Stratford de Radcliffe has resigned his ambassadorship 
to Turkey. 

The news from India continues favourable for the 
English. The rebels had been defeated at Bada, The 
insurgents at Lucknow were said to be losing heart. 
Civil power had. been restored at Delhi. Large reinforce- 
ments of European troops were, however, still required. 

The London money market continued very quiet and 
easy, but the Bank of England bad made no alteration 
in its rates. In the Stock Exchange, loans were obtain- 
able at 2 per cent. Consols, 963 a 963. The stock of 
cotton at Liverpool was less than it had been for twenty 
years. It was reduced to 181,220 bales, including only 
84,250 American. Prices had advanced about 4d. Sales 
of the week, 35,750 bales. At Manchester, the manu- 
facturers were firm in their demands. A further advance 
in yarns is reported. Flour and wheat were very dull 
in the Liverpool market ; corn was in better demand. 

Generals Changarnier and Bedeau have been autho- 
rized to return to France. The former declines availing 
himself of the privilege. No date has been fixed for the 
execution of the condemned conspirators. A rumour 
was current in Paris, that the Empress was exerting her- 
self on their behalf. A conspiracy having extensive 
ramifications, has been recently discovered. Numerous 
arrests of suspected persons have in consequence been 
made in several of the departments. The Bank of 
France returns, about to be published, were expected to 
show a gain in specie of about 25 millions of francs. 

An official list of the victims of the memorable earth- 
quake at Naples on the 16th of Twelfth month, shows 
the total number of deaths to have been 9350, and the 
number of wounded, 1350. At Montemurre alone, about 
5000 persons perished. 

The Hamburg correspondent of the London Post, writ- 
ing in regard to the attitude of the United States in the 
matter of the State duties on the Elbe, says that the 
United States consul at Hamburg was making prelimi- 
nary arrangements with a view to the abolition of the 


| payment of the duties on the expiration of the commer- 


cial treaty with Hanover in Sixth month next. 

It was rumoured at Constantinople that the negotia- 
tions between England and Turkey in relation to the 
occupation of the Isle of Perim, had closed by an accept- 
A fire 


destroyed by fire. 
AUSTRALIA.—Intelligence from Sydney, to First mo. 
3th, and from Melbourne, to the 16th. The total ship- 
ments of gold, for the year 1857, amounted to 2,757,047 
ounces. The harvest was progressing favourably, and 
promised to be abundant. The Parliament of New South 


Wales was dissolved on the 19th of Twelfth month, and| 


preparations for a new election were in progress. An 
education bill had been read a second time in the As- 
sembly of Victoria, by a vote of 33 to 11. One of its 
provisions renders the instruction of children compul- 
sory. 

MEXICO.—At the latest dates, the country was still 
distracted by civil strife. The Zuloaga government 
which has the countenance and support of the priest- 
hood, remained at the helm, but its resources were be- 
lieved to be scanty, and its early fall inevitable. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—A memorial has been 
received from the Mormon Legislature of Utah, complain- 
ing of the conduct of the U.S. government in its pro- 
ceedings in relation to the territory. The paper is bold 
and defiant in its tone. The House of Representatives 
has passed a bill authorizing the employment of five re- 
giments of volunteers, to aid in quelling the disturb- 
ances in Utah, and for the protection of the frontiers, &c. 
The 
question of the admission of Kansas with the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, has continued the subject of earnest 
debate; participated in by many members on both sides. 
The speeches of Senators Crittenden, of Kentucky, and 
Bell, of Tennessee, in opposition to the bill, attracted 
much attention from their ability and impressiveness. 
On the evening of the 22d, Senator Douglas, who, for 
some time previous, had been absent on account of ill- 
ness, returned to his place, and made an eloquent and 
powerful appeal on the same side. 


New York.—Mortality last week, 464. Natives of the 





United States, 349. Capital continues abundant, while 
trade exhibits but few symptoms of improvement, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 195. The whole 
number of scholars instructed in the Public Schools last 
year, was 57,521, of whom 29,650 were boys, and 27,87) 
were girls. The whole number of teachers was 955 of 
whom only 78 were males. The expenses of the year 
were $484,625. The provision is still inadequate for the 
schooling of all who wish to attend. At the date of the 
report, 3369 children were waiting for admission. Trade 
has partially revived, and the Market street houses arg 
said to be doing a moderute spring business. The num. 
ber of unemployed operatives is still very large. 

Ohio.—Both branches of the Legislature have passed 
a bill repealing the acts of the last Legislature for the 
prevention of kidnapping in Ohio, and refusing the use 
of the State prisons for the confinement of fugitive slaves, 
The number of common school districts in the State, is 
reported to be 8091; scholars enrolled, 602,347 ; average 
attendance, 350,867 ; number of teachers employed, 18,. 
873; salaries paid to teachers, $1,770,976. 

Kansas Election —Calhoun, the President of the Le. 
compton Constitutional Convention, has made up his 
mind to reject the fraudulent returns from Delaware 
Crossing, and give certificates of election to the Free 
State candidates. He regrets that this decision will give 
the control of Kansas to a party, which he views as ini. 
mical to good order and the laws of the Union. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The Committee to attend the Semi-annual Examina. 
tion, meet at West-Town, on Second-day evening, the 
5th of Fourth month. The General Committee will meet 
in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day evening, the 9th of the 
same month, at 7 o’clock. 

The Committee on Instruction meet at 4 o’clock, and 
the Committee on Admissions, at 5 o'clock, the same 
day. Davip Roserrs, Clerk. 

Third mo. 23d, 1858. 


A conveyance will be at West Chester, on the arrival 
of the morning and afternoon trains, on Second-day, 
the 5th of Fourth month, for the accommodation of the 
Visiting Committee. 


A Stated Meeting of “The Association of Friends 
for the Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” will be 
held on Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 2d, 1858, at 8 
o’clock, in the third story room over Friends’ Book- 
store, No. 304 Arch street. 

Cuartes J. ALLEN, Sec'y. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence 
on Second day, the 10th of Fifth month. Parents and 
Guardians intending to send children as_ pupils, will 
please make early application for their admission to 
Josera Snowpen, Superintendent at the School, or 
JosepH Scatrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 

Third month 16th, 1858. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room on Areh 
street, at 8 o'clock of the evening of the 31stinst. Those 
interested in the object of the Association, are invited 
to attend. Natuan Kirs, Clerk. 

Philad., Third mo., 1858. 
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Diep, on the 5th of Second month, 1858, Exizaperi 
W., widow of the late Josiah Tatum; a member of the 
Northern District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, in the 
55th year of her age. We believe that this dear Frien! 
may be numbered among the upright in heart, who 
loved the Truth in sincerity, and whose daily exercise 
was, that she might be found walking steadfastly thereit. 
She bore her sickness, which was attended with gre 
physical distress, with much quietness and resignation, 
and though she said little respecting herself, yet to * 
friend visiting her, she expressed with much brokenness, 
and humility, her willingness to depart, yet desired that 
the work of preparation might be fully accomplished, 
and that she might be preserved in patience, to wait the 
Lord’s time, and to abide his will; her heart seemed full 
of love to all, and of gratitude for her many mercies, and 
for the providential care and support which she believed 
had been extended to her through her many trials and 
afflictions, and having known in whom she believed, W¢ 
doubt not, she has been permitted to join the just of all 
generations in those mansions of everlasting rest, pr 
pared by the Redeemer, for his obedient followers. 





